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Vor. IV. 


' and changes must be guided by other considerations than 
ANoTHER VETERINARY Mayor. | those of mere ambition. In any attempt to improve the 
_ quality of the candidate for admission to our ranks we 
When a veterinary surgeon is elected to the chief must remember that the necessities of existence are an 
office in a town or borough it is evidence of local | importaut factor, and that progress to be stable must be 


“4s F dual. By increasing the severity 0: our examinations 
reciation in no small degree. Our Local | 8t@cue. ; 
apP 6 ' we can doubtless raise the calibre of our members, but 


Government is now so essentially a part of om |a too sudden and too extensive rise of the standard 
national existence, — that the men who play the | yonid defeat its own ends. The want in our candidates 
prominent parts in it are undoubtedly the leading ; is thoroughness, and our duty is to deepen more than 
men of the district. |The selection of a member of | widen the course of study now required. Very few of 
our profession for the chief office must be accepted / our men are the sons of rich parents, and ihe remunera- 
as a recognition not only of the individual fitness of | tion offered by our calling is not yet sufficient to ensure 
the man but as an acknowledgement of the social | any adequate return for a much greater expenditure than 
position of the profession. is therefore most | * by ae 
srasny ng 5 quency | he has done his duty during the period of three years 
which our members are selected by their fellow | over which his collegiate course extends; but it is very 
citizens for prominent local honours. Maidenhead | questionable whether we have yet arrived at a stage 
has now followed the example of Tamworth and | which can bear the extra strain of an additional session. 
Windsor in calling a veterinary surgeon to the A four years’ course of study means greatly increased 
chief office of the Borough, and Mr James Simpson, | °*Pe"s¢ to parents and guardians who select the veterinary 


ix te profession as a career for their youths. We do not think 
iy ger P such extra expense necessary, and we believe that a re- 


has fallen. Those who know him best will best organisation of our existing examinations is of itself 
appreciate the many sound characteristics he | sufficient to ensure a much higher standard of knowledge. 
possesses for the office. We feel certain that Maiden- | Let us do the best we can with the time now at our dis- 
head has made a good choice and equally certain | posal, and leave to the future a more expensive and 
that the veterinary profession will reap honour from lengthened curriculum. For some time te come three 
the appointment. Mr, Simpson although a danger- | sions at College will be sufticient to enable the average 


ous opponent is always honourable and straight- man to acquire such a knowledge of his profession as will 
he equal to the maintenance of our professional progress. 


When we have advanced a little further in public estima- 
the lot of few. act and discretion such as fall to | tion, and when other callings have raised their standard 
‘ot of few of us. That he will fulfil the duties | of education and culture, it will be time for us to take 
of his high office in a manner to reflect credit upon | steps which will ensure that only the sons of rich men 
his profession we have no doubt, and we congratulate shall be able to enter our portals. 
ourselves upon his election. On another page we 
reproduce a note from a local newspaper showing 
the opinion of his neighbours. 


PROFESSIONAL CREDIT, 


— In two articles which appeared in the North British 
Agriculturist—one last week, the other this—the Editor 
7 has taken upon himself to decide between Professors 
Vererinary Epvoarion. McFadyean and Williams in a dispute about the nature 
N ; of a disease affecting the lungs of American cattle. These 
a ow that the new Charter seems to have been fairly | articles bear the curious title “ Baiting Principal Wil- 
a the Council have devoted their attention to a | iams,’’ and the writer seems to assume that any person 
subject of at lea : ; expressing an opinion differing from the Principal of the 
veterinary if not eater, New Veterinary College is guilty of presumption. This 
wreoneie on. The profession desires that its | week’s article ends with the following advice “ Profes- 
embers shall be men capable of sustaining the position | 5°"* and practitioners of veterinary science would do well 
to which its leaders have no ttai to avoid bringing any further discredit on the profession 
to rest satisfied with W attained. We are no longer by barking and biting at each other.” We thankfully 
b : with what our fathers thought sufficient, | accept the advice, but its adoption requires a definition of 
ut to maintain the advan : , “barking and biting.” If it means simply ar ked 
We desire that our memb h attack, or a cowardly and unfair assault, we deny that any 
same pro . ers should show at least the | such has taken place. If it means that errors must not 
gression as others, and we naturally compare | b¢ exposed we object entirely to the advice, and would 
ourselves with the : suggest to our contemporary that the profession is better 
Medical, Our m oti. 0g able to judge where the error is than any outside 
© 1s, “Forward, but not too fast,” | individual. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


PROLAPSUS UTERI.” 
By H. Leeney, M.R.C.V.S. 


In the brief remarks Mr.:Dawson makes in intro- 
ducing his instrument for Prolapsus Uteri he speaks 
of having used it with success, but gives us no in- 
formation as to the number of cases in which he has 
tried it. If he would give us a little more infor- 
mation on the subject many of us would be glad. 
My own reason for asking if it has proved successful 
in numerous cases is that I tried on several occasions 
with a champagne bottle in cows, and with various 
sized candles in sows and bitches, but gave it up be- 
cause ] found that the presence of any foreign body 
produced expulsive efforts, which were allayed when 
the instrument was removed. 

The objection to suturing may be overcome by an 
instrument which was introduced to me and !| believe 
invented by Mr. West. M.R.U.V.S., of Red Hill. It 
consists of a series of teeth ona hinge. | foundit sosuc- 
cessful in cattle that I induced Mr. Huish to make me 
a number of different sizes for ewes, sows and bitches, 
and have never found them fail. The steel teeth 
cannot tear out as does a suture, and no blemish is 
left. They should be applied by taking a full 
hold of the labie, and when straining has ceased the 
screw at the bottom should be gradually relaxed, 
until the time comes when it is safe to remove them 
altogether. 

I used one of these five successive times for a St. 
Bernard bitch who always had prolapsus when at heat 
and have kept them in the labiw of a fatting cow 
for three months without any bad local effects and 
with complete success, for before this'clain was put on 
the prolapsus had become chronic aud she was going 
back in flesh. She was butchered with it in, and 
the instrument when returned to me was none the 
worse for wear. It is almost impossible to put it 
on too tight to interfere with urination, and I’ve 
never seen it fail to stop straining. 

After a difficult calving, and before returning 
from a dreary night journey, I would often apply 
one of these instruments in the sure and certain 
hope that I should not be called out of bed again 
in anotber hour or two to go back to my patient. 


SPASM OF THE DIAPHRAGM. 
By F. 'l. Harvey, F.R.C.V.S., St. Columb. 


1 was pleased to see in the last Record some 
‘remarks by Professor F. Smith concerning some 
cases of the above condition, which have recently 
appeared in this journal, especially so since a 
friendly criticism is none too common, and can only 
be productive of good. 

Professor Smith alludes to the remarkable differ- 


goes on to ask why it is that the diaphragm is cop. 
tracting 90 times a minute and the breathing as loy 
as 15 or 50? He then suggests that if the contra. 
tions of the diaphragm were 90 per minute the 
breathing should be 90 also, and states that in the 
case he saw the thumping was synchronous with 
the pulse, and hiuts that after all the heart may 
be responsible for the noise in question. 

Now, in man tonic spasm vf the diaphragm js 
known to occur, and in this condition breathing 
still goes on. though expiration is very difficult and 
greatly prolonged, inspiration being short and 
abrupt. The lungs are unduly distended. The 
spasm is said to be of an asthmatic character. In 
the cases which we have recorded the spasm is 
essentially clonic, but the above conditions probably 
hold good. There is no trouble at all about inspira. 
tion ; the amount of residual air is greatly increased; 
but in expiration that becomes difficult. as so often 
as this is accomplished per minute will the breathing 
be numbered. 

Breathing, whether frequent or slow, is a co- 
ordinated act; and when one of the agents con- 
cerned in that act “runs riot,” the act must be 
carried on without that agent, however imperfectly. 
If a “respiratory act” occurred at each clonic con- 
traction of the diaphragm the patient would exhibit 
no distress—in fact a condition of apnoea would 
result; whereas the condition tends to asphyxia, 
and much consequent distress. 

In regard to the synchronism of the thumping 
with the heart-beats, this may or may not exist. In 
all severe cases the pulse is difficult to take at the 
small arteries; but I have been careful not to con- 
found the thump with the heart-beats. Both are 
the results of a single muscular contraction, and ! 
believe muscle has a tendency to contract at 4 
definite rate. Their resemblance to each other i 
point of time in some cases is therefore, not 
surprising. 

Cause of the Sound. This seems to have afforded 
Percivall, Nimrod, and others, a field for much 
debate ; and it is only since reading Prof. Smith's 
criticism that an explanation has suggested itself— 
viz., that it is due to the vibration of the tendinous 
part of the diaphragm when suddenly brought o 
the stretch. That this is the probable explanation 4 
simple experiment will tend to prove. Anatomically, 
the diaphragm may be regarded as a niembraniform 
digastric muscle. It is, therefore, a perfect me- 
chanism to produce the sound in question, when its 
flattened tendon is suddenly tightened by the oo 
traction of the muscular bellies. Ar artificl 
digastric muscle of the kind named is made by 
taking an ordinary driving-rein and holding 
with the hands about 18 inches apart The er 
represent the muscular bellies, the leather the 
tendons between them. If the hands are separate’ 
smartly about fifty times a minute the resulting 
sound exactly corresponds with that heard in “sp*° 
of the diaphragm ” as met with in the horse. . 
A similar sound probably is produced eno 
hiccough ; but it is altogether masked by the ag 
produced by the incoming column of air falling 


ence between the breathing and the thumping, and 


the closed glottis. The spasm in the horse is ryth- 
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mical, in man an indefinite interval occurs between 
each spasm 

Why the sound is more apparent on the left than 
on the right side is difficult to explain. Whether 
it is diminished by the liver and large bowel on the 
one side, or increased by the loaded stomach on the 
other, or whether the fibres, as I formerly suggested. 
supplied by the left phrenic nerve, are alone con- 
tracting, are points for debate. 

] cw find no mention of a similar condition 
occurring in man, though clonic rhythmical con- 
traction of many other muscles is comparatively 
commen. This is not so in the horse, and the only 
case of the kind I have seen was one where the 
levatores humeri muscles were affected. I may be 
permitted to give a short history of the case. 

Bay mare, 14-3; 6 years old. Some months pre- 

viously had been under treatment for poll evil, and 
a cure had been effected. She had been at grass, 
and worked regularly. Previously to the occurrence 
of the spasm the nights had been wet and cold, and 
she was brought for treatment because her nose was 
carried straight out. 
There was no febrile disturbance, nor anything 
amiss with the polJ, as far as could be seen ; the le- 
vator humeri muscle could be seen jumping about 
sixty timesa minute. In consequence of the extended 
position of the head the sterno maxillaris seemed 
on the stretch. Various substances—amy]- nitrate, 
atropia, etc.—were injected into and over the muscle, 
but with no effect. After some weeks the spasm 
passed away. 

The etiology of this case seemed obscure; but on 
reading “The Gulstonian Lectures on Spasm in 
Chronic Nerve Disease,” by Dr. Starkey, it occurred 
to me that the spasm might be due to some irrita- 
tion of the nerve endings around the poll. the result 
of the fistula which previously existed. A case of 
rhythmical contraction of the palmaris-longus 
muscle, given by Dr. Starkey, has some bearing on 
the point. He found the general power of the 
patient's arm was unimpared; but that there were 
spasmodic contractions of the palmaris—longus, 
occurring with perfect regularity ninety times in 
the minute. The contractions were energetic, and 
— the muscle and its attachment very beauti- 

lly. In this case probably the muscle had been 
oe and the peripheral nerve endings in it 
, om og rendered more irritable, the result being 
an my slight tension of it which occurs in exten- 

the wrist caused the muscle to contract. 


INFLUENZA AMONG Horsres.—A Peterborough 
cor- 
oo says the horses in the tables at the 
tiethien the Fitzwilliam Huntat Milton, Northamp- 
been attacked by influenza. The hunt, 
pv by. opened last week, has been temporarily 
placed h ut as Mrs. Percival, of Wansford, has 
vs er stud of hunters at the disposal of the 

er, the hunt will be carried on again. 


THE APPARATUS EMPLOYED IN 
ENQUIRING INTO THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE HORSE’S FOOT. 


By Prof. F. Smirn, A.V.D., Aldershot, 


All interested in the physiology of the horse’s 
foot (and what Veterinary Surgeon is not), should 
read the last number of Prof. M’Fadyean’s Journal, 
wherein a translation from the German appears of an 
article by Lungwitz, of Dresden, on “ The Changes 
in Form of the Horse’s Hoof Under the Action. of 
the Body Weight.” In this the author shows that 
many of the old views as to the change in shape of the 
foot during progression, views which in the present 
day are scouted as absurd and untenable, are never- 
theless wholly true. The writer does not mention 
the views of English veterinarians, but we all 
know what Coleman, Morecroft, and Bracy Clarke 
thought about expansion and contraction, and we 
also know that the theory of hoof expansion has, at 
any rate in this country, been dead for many years 

ast. 

It is, therefore, refreshing to find such an able in- 
vestigator as Lungwitz coming forward, and by 
means of his admirable apparatus proving that what 
cannot be seen, can at least be heard, and that the 
presence of movements in the foot are as undoubted 
as the movements of the heart. 

The object of this note is not only to draw atten- 
tion to this excellent article, but to show that recent 
English physiological investigation points to the 
same conclusions as those drawn by Lungwitz, and 
strange to say the methods of enquiry adopted both 
in Germany and England were much the same, 
though the experimenters were in ignorance of each 
others’ work. 

At the Newcastle meeting of the National Veteri- 
nary Association in July, 1888, I read a paper on 
‘Some Diseases of the Foot of the Horse,” and I 
there stated the outline of my views on the physiology 
of the foot. which after reading Lungwitz’s article 
may bear repetition. 

_©1. The foot expands and contracts at the 
heels every time weight is imposed upon and 
removed from it. 

2. The pedal bone descends in the hoof 
every time the limb comes to the ground, and 
ascends every time the weight is taken off it. . 
.... 8 soon as pressure is removed from the 
pedal bone it rises by virtue of the elasticity of 
the tissue in which it is suspended ; the direc- 
tion of the descent is downwards and forwards ; 
the extent of the descent is about the 4/s to 1/16 of 
an inch,'and the object of itis to facilitate the 
circulation in the foot.” 

For a year or two prior to the meeting I had been 
employing apparatus for registering foot movements, 
but the severe criticism the above views drew forth 
at the Newcastle meeting resulted in the production 
of an instrument, of which, so far as I can see, the 
foreigners have no counterpart. This apparatus 
not only registers but measures the movement in 
the: wall of the foot, and in the columns of The 
Veterinary Record I noted its production, and, believe, 
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romised further results. Though this is more 
than three years ago I have not had time to com- 
plete the enquiry, and Lungwitz’s paper has helped 
me over difficulties I was puzzled to explain; and 
in the same way a portion of my work is more ad- 
vanced thanhis. Though all interest in the pro- 
duction of an original paper is now destroyed (as 
my views and those of Lungwitz’s practically agree) 
yet it may be interesting to some of your readers to 
see drawings of the simple apparatus employed to 
register foot movements, and of which I send you 
photographs. 

The electrical method of enquiry would instantly 
suggest itself to most physiologists, delicate move- 
ments which cannot be seen can readily be registered 
so as to make them available to the eye and ear, and 
for this purpose.all who have studied the foot 
within recent years have used the electrical bell as 
a means of signalling expansion. Lungwitz by 
using a dry battery gained a considerable advantage 
over those who, like myself, used a wet one. 


To signal with the bell. it is only necessary to 
arrange an apparatus on the foot with adjusting 
screws, so that if the foot expands the adjusting 
screws are touched and the bell rings: and cease 
ringing so soon as contraction has occurred. The 
apparatus seen on the foot in the photograph was 
devised and made for me by my friend Dr. Sheriday 
Lea, F.R.S,, of Cains College, Cambridge, who as a 
physiologist was much interested in some foot ex. 
periments 1 showed him some months ago _ There 
are two pins fixed in the wall and connected by a 
wire, there is a block bearing two metal arms 
screwed on to the anterior part of the wall, the arms 
carry adjusting screws, only one is seen in the 
photograph with the point nearly in contact with 
the pin in the wall. 

On the left of the battery is an apparatus which! 
have alluded to before as being the outcome of the 
Newcastle criticism, and which is a new feature in 
physiological apparatus. I constructed this ap- 
pliance out of a steam gauge, one form of which 


Foot fitted with apparatus f 
B. Instrument for recording 
C. Shoe fitted with electric 
ground, 


or recording expansion by electricity, 
and measuring expansion. 
contact pushes for recording which portion of the foot comes first t ws 
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registers the pressure of steam by means of a pin 
pressing upon & toothed wheel, in such a way as to 
multiply the movement of the pin and cause a con- 
siderable swinging of the hand on the dial, so that 
a small movement of the pin becomes a large move- 
ment on the dial. The apparatus as arranged for 
the foot has also a pin which may be seen project- 
ing; the pin was placed against the foot, the 
opposite limb held up, and if the foot expanded the 
pin was pressed upon and produced a multiplied 
movement on the dial. The delicacy of the 
arrangement may be judged from the fact that when 
the hand on the dial travels over the whole circum- 
ference of the face it is only equivalent to 1/29 inch ; 
these measurements were made with a vernier and 
were absolutely exact, and every graduation on the 
dial is obviously correspondingly more delicate ; 
with» this I have no difficulty in registering 
‘001 of an inch. During work the face of the 
dial is covered with a wire cage, to prevent the 
horse damaging it should he place his foot on it. 

The third piece of apparatus shown is a shoe, 
containing at the toe and heel electric bell pushes 
for registering by means of duplicate bells which 
portion of the foot comes to the ground first. I was a 
very long time before I could manage to get into 
the thickness of an ordinary shoe the spring and 
contact appliance of a bell push. 

The method of determining the descent of the sole 
was more simple than that devised by Lungwitz. 
A pin (a drawing pin was used) was fixed in the 
portion of the sole experimented upon, and con- 
nected with one pole of tlie battery by a wire which 
was let into the frog to keep it out of the way; a 
a piece of glass was now placed over the sole of the 
foot which enabled me to see whether my pin 
touched the ylass or not—if it did I pressed it in 
Turther so that the head of the pin was off the glass. 
All being ready the foot was placed on the ground 
resting on a piece of sheet iron which was connected 
to the other pole of the battery, the opposite limb 
was now held up, and if the sole descended the pin 
in the sole touched the iron plate and the bell rang, 
if it did not descend, or the distance between the 
head of the pin and the iron plate was too great, no 
contact was made and no bell rang. 

In England we have done very little in eluci- 
dating veterinary physiology having left every 
thing to foreigners, but English physiologists may 
certainly claim originality for the shoe with 
the electric bell pushes, for the delicate foot 
measurer, and for the simple method of demon- 
strating the descent of the sole. I only regret that 
my portion of the work is not sufficiently advanced 
to be recorded, 
an _ attempted a method of enquiry which I 

eve to be original, viz. for registering the 

path a foot takes in the air from the time it leaves 

it touches it again. I thought of 

ae as y tor obtaining the tracing, but at Jast it 

‘red to me that the horse might trace the path 

or himself. It was done as follows ; a pack saldle 
Was placed on the animal and it 2 ] 

fastened a barrel containin 

from the bottom cf ining a few gallons of water : 

of this barrel came a tube which 


led down to the foot, and communicated with a 
narrow stop cock screwed into the wall of the foot. 
The water was turned on, a fine jet streamed out at 
right angles to the part, and by means of this stream 
of water the curves described by the foot were 
traced either on a level wall or canyas screen. 
From several causes these tracings were liable 
to fallacy, and by a much simpler plan 1 ob- 
tained the trace of the path or curve described by a 
foot as perfectly as it is possible to obtain the trace 
of a pulse. Fixed into the wall of the foot isa 
large carpenter’s pencil, the pencil is rendered 
flexible by being fastened to a spring wire, the horse 
is walked past a canvas screen and traces on it 
with the pencil] the path taken by his foot. 

I have endeavoured to show that, considering the 
disadvantages we work under in this country, 
we are not very far behind our more favoured and 
State supported colleagues abroad. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An Ordinary General Meeting was held at the Holborn 
Restaurant, on Thursday, November 5th, 1891. The 
following Fellows of the Society were present: Lieut. 
Col. Duck, Professors Pritchard, Penberthy, Shave, 
Major Kettle, Capt. F. Raymond, Capt. F. Smith, 
Messrs. W. F. Barrett, J. H. Browne, M. Clarke, H. 
W. Caton, T. Chesterman,J. A. W. Dollar, H.D. Gibbings, 
A. E. Gostling, C. J. Humphreys, G. Lansley, W. J. 
Mulvey, G. H. Pickwell, W. Roots, J. E. Rickards, 
J. Rowe, A. Rogerson, H. G. Rogers, F. Samson, 
S. Villar. 

Amongst the visitors were Col. J. D. Lambert, Prof. 
Bayne, Mr. W. Wilson, Mr. A. W. Hill, Mr. W. C. Wacher 
and Mr. W. Wingham. Mr. W. Roors, the Presi- 
dent, was in the chair. 

On the motion of Mr. Mutvery, seconded by Capt, 
RayMmonp, the minutes of the last meeting were taken as 
read and signed as correct. The correspondence con- 
sisted of replies to the announcement of annual dinner. 
Telegrams were received from Messrs. Wragg, Wheatley, 
W. Hunting, and Hurndall, regretting that they could 
not attend, also from the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. 
Woodger, who was prevented from being present ,by a 
serious family illness, also from Mr. C. Sheather who had 
suffered a recent bereavement. In the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. S. Villar the presentation of the testi- 
monial was deferred until later in the evening. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
W. Roots, M.R.C.V.S. 


GENTLEMEN, 

At the commencement of my address, allow me to 
thank you for your kindness in unanimously electing me 
your president for the ensuing year; a position in which 
it shall be my earnest endeavour to emulate my pre- 
decessors in office. My efforts, however, will be of no 
avail unless I have your hearty co-operation ; but I feel as- 
sured it will be accorded to me, and I therefore enter upon 
my duties with some confidenceand much hope. When the 
time comes for me to vacate this position I trust the 
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records of the Society will at least show that we have 
kept up the number ofits members and tried to do as 
good work as those who have gone before. J 

To the Secretaries of these Societies it generally fails 
to bear the burden of the work, and I am thankful to 
know that in Mr. Rogers [ have a colleague who will 
spare no pains to make our meetings as successful as 
hitherto. 

The Royal Veterinary College has just celebrated its 
Centenary amidst such an attendance of rank and in- 
tellect as never before assembled within its walls. 
From a small beginning one hundred years ago, it has 
gone on developing, until now it can boast of every 
facility for treating the diseases of all the domestic 
animals. When our first school opened its doors for 
students, one Professor and an assistant were the whole 
teaching staff ; and the horse, the only animal to which 
attention was directed ; in course of time teachers of 
Anatomy and Chemistry were added, and later the ox, 
sheep, pig and dog were added to the subjects taught. 
The small acquaintance with allied sciences which once 
sufficed has given way to a demand for a very thorough 
knowledge of Chemistry, Physiology, and Botany; even 
the new science of Bacteriology is now taught 
practically. 

The effect of all this teaching is shown by our different 

methods of practice. Bleeding was the great weapon 
against disease ; and blood was taken freely from animals 
whether suffering from injury, fever, or inflammation of 
special organs. This is all changed, and the improve- 
ment in the rate of mortality amongst our patients is due 
no doubt in a great measure to their better sanitary sur- 
roundings; but also in no small degree to the conserva- 
tive line of treatment now adopted. Perhaps, however, 
our greatest triumph has been in the measures we have 
advised for preventing the contagious diseases of animals. 
The time is not long past when contagious diseases were 
believed to arise spontaneously, and to be carried in 
some volatile form through the atmosphere; these two 
theories implied the impossibility of stamping out the 
plagues which brought ruin upon stock owners. Separa- 
tion of diseased from healthy animals on an infected 
place was all that was done ; when once it was recognised 
that contagion was not volatile, and that the great epi- 
zootic diseases could not arise spontaneously, we were 
able to look forward with confidence to their extinction. 
Laws were made for that purpose, and they have done 
wonderful work. Cattle-plague was stamped out ; Foot 
and mouth disease has disappeared; Small-pox in sheep 
has ceased its destructive outbreaks; Rabies is tem- 
porarily suppressed whenever it appears in a district. 
Pleuro- pneumonia is yielding to the well-advised action of 
the Board of Agriculture. It must not be forgotten that 
these results are due primarily to Veterinarians, not to 
Statesmen, and Agriculturists ; but in London, Glanders 
and Farcy has defied all our efforts; although the disease 
is not seen so frequently as formerly, still, the outbreaks 
are very nuMerous; and [ am of opinion that other 
measures will have to be adopted to exterminate these 
terrible diseases, say in the direction of compensation for 
compulsory slaughter of the diseased animals. I always 
think we have not had as much public recognition of our 
services as we deserve ; let us, however, be grateful, The 
State and the public have recognised our profession. 
Honours have fallen upon many of our members who 
have received from the State titles and distinctions. Of 
social recognition too, we have had our share. The di- 
ploma marks a professional man and a gentleman, 

Great as has been the progress made by our profession 
socially and otherwise, it will not do for us to rest satis- 
fied ; we must look forward hopefully to greater triumphs, 
and remember that as our position was won by the in- 
telligence and industry of our predecessors, so we must 
continue to strive to hold and improvo it. Every one to 


us plays a part for good or evil; and, when we meet in 
bodies like this society, our actions affect us with eve, 
greater force. 

And this brings me back from the profession generally 
to our own Society in particular ; this Centenary year of 
English Veterinary Science marks the coming of age of 
the Central Veterinary Medical Society. It is twenty. 
one years since Mr. George Armitage and others founded 
this society, and I think we may claim to be as active and 
sound now that we have reached maturity, as ever we 
were in our juvenile time. Our numbers have largely 
increased. Many of our old members have ceased to. 
attend, some have passed away from us for ever. Much 
as we regret their loss, there is consolation in the fact 
that young men have joined us. A society such as this 
must always feel the loss of practitioners whom long ex- 
perience has supplied with corrected observation, 
and a vast store of clinical facts, but without change we 
should stagnate, and as older men give way to younger 
we ensure energy and progress. Veterinary science 
now-a-days presents a much wider field for contempla- 
tion and study than it possessed even twenty years ago, 
Through the medical papers, and our own periodicals weare 
kept informed ofall the latest observations and theories 
noted all over the world. For all new theories nothing 
is better than the critical consideration to which they are 
here submitted; discussion is a great step towards 
ascertaining the truth; and our debates, so long as they 
are conducted with fairness and good nature, are quite as 
essential to progress as the production of papers or the 
relation of cases. I might here remark, in passing, that 
the Council has decided to change the place of meeting: 
in future we shall meet as in bygone times at 10 Red 
Lion Square, I trust the change will be appreciated by 
the Fellows of the Society and that our meetings will be 
even more numerously attended than they have been at 
the First Avenue Hotel. 

Our Society is a comparatively rich one, a fact we owe 
to the contributions of the members in the past and the 
care with which our resources have been husbanded. We 
cannot be accused of any miserly spirit ; we have assisted 
to embellish‘our College in Red Lion Square by presenting 
it with two stained glass windows ; we have contributed 
towards the formation of a prize fund which may 
hereafter provide means for encouraging original re- 
search; we have subscribed liberally to the Steel 
Memorial Fund, not only to mark our respect for an old 
member of this Society; but with a hope that the 
memorial will be a lasting encouragement to honest 
work, and we have attempted to resuscitate the art of 
dissection by offering a small sum to induce some col 
petition amongst students. 

Whether we do good or not we can trythfully say that 
we try to do so, and I have no doubt that the work 0 
this Society is altogether a good work, and one which i 
almost as beneficial to the Profession as it is to its men 
bers. We look back with satisfaction, and forward wit 
hope and determination. 


The address was much applauded, and a vote of t 
moved by Mr. Mutvey, and seconded by Capt. Ray 
was enthusiastically carried. io 

The company then adjourned for the Annual Dinner: 
thirty-five being present. 

PRESENTATION TO Mr. VILLAR. - 


The presentation of the Testimonial to Mr. — 
Vitar, the late Hon. Secretary, was made by the _ 
dent, who drew attention to the great indebtedness Me 
the Society to Mr. Villar, for the very efficient W4) : 
had for so long carried out the duties of the secretarys ~ 
Mr. Villar in a very pleasantly expressed 
knowledged his appreciation of the gift, and elicl 
the company a very hearty and prolonged applaus?. 

H. G. Rocers, Hon. 
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The second meeting of the session took place on Wed- 
nesday, November 4th, in the Theatre of the College, the 
President reading an essay on “ Veterinary Therapeutics.” 

He expressed his regret that this subject was so much 
neglected, but he thought the reasons were not far to 
seek. He attributed the neglect to thefact that there 
was no special examination to be passed by the student, 
and secondly that so little had been done in the way of 
Veterinary Therapeutics that it was felt that we had not 
yet arrived at the proper doses, actions, etc., of medicines 
in the various domesticated animals. The Essayist then 
gave “ Tine, Opii” as an example; he said that in }-oz. 
doses it relieved diarrhoea in horses, but that in the 
dog Tine. Opii was of little or no value, it being in his 
experience inert except in poisonous doses. The new 
theory of Dr. Lauder Brunton in reference to the action 
of Blister was then noted, as was also the physiological 
reason for the purgative action of Salts. 

A rather heated discussion took place on the action of 
Opium, which was sustained with great energy by Pro- 
fessors Macqueen, Penberthy, and Shave. 

There were present 39 members and 25 visitors, in- 
cluding Prof. Bayne, who opened the discussion. The 
members of the profession were represented by Vet. 
Capt. Raymond, Messrs. Walpole, Hutchins and Eagte. 

At the Council Meeting held afterwards in the Board 
Room the following gentlemen were elected as Vice- 
presidents :—Vet. Capt. Raymond, Messrs. F. W. Barrett, 
Walpole and Hutchins, whilst Prof. Pritchard and Mr. 
F. W. Wragg were re-elected. 

F. Hoppay, Assist. Sec. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


SADDLES anv SADDLERY—BITS anv BITTING 


_Although not intimately connected with civilian 
riding, there is much to interest riding men in a 
lecture delivered at Aldershot by Prof. F. Smith. 
The author has courteously sent us a copy of this 
paper, and we have read it with no little interest, 
and, we hope profit. | We have always maintained 
that the regimental riding master has, on the whole, 
discharged his duty successfully. He has to teach 


men whose tastes may lead them in the direction of | 


soldiering, but who do not necessarily possess an 
aptitude for the management of horses, ‘These. 
however, as well as his more promising pupils, he 
oo knock into shape, and we think that the 
general verdict will be that tue military riding 
reniad mee with more success than the civilian 
~ oe - But with the bits and saddles the rid- 
=: ted by has nothing to do. Certain patterns are 
distin a" =“ War Office, and they are used till 
bay ce Y some more favoured kind; and the 

en of Mr. Smith’s lecture is that a great deal 


remains to be accomplished before the bridles and | 


a ri 0 cavalry are what they ought to be. 
the history of saddles from the 
century aye i We come to that of the nineteenth 
a... woe of furniture designated by Mr. 
as “an instrument of torture,” made very 


heavy, and to some extent of iron, to stand the great 
weight and strain put upon them. It may be some 
sort of consolation to us that the cavalry of Germany 
France, Russia, and Austria ride heavier than 
our own; but Mr. Smith tell us that a British 
cavalry man, whose bodily weight is no more than 
10st. 7]b., rides in service marching order no less 
than 19st. 8lbs. 440z. Thesaddle complete weighs 
3st. 51lb. 30z.; clothing, arms, and ammunition 
account for 2st. 8lb. 1240z., while the kit and com- 
pedimenta weigh. 3st. llb.50z. We might think 
that extraordinary precautions would be taken by 
the authorities to ensure the heavy load being car- 
ried as comfortably as possible by the troop horses. 
By the word authorities we mean the War Office, 
and not the regimental officers. 

On this subject let us quote Mr. Smith.—“I once 
measured seventy-two horses for their saddles,” said 
Mr. Smith, *‘and I found four only of this number 
of exactly the same size.” This should surely sug- 
gest the expediency of treating each case * on its 
merits;” for, as the lecturer truly observed, “I 
need not tell you that the saddle which fits the 
horse with low, thick withers is not suitable for he 
one possesing long razor-like withers; that the sad- 
dle of a roach-backed horse will certainly produce a 
sore back if placed on the hollow-backed one ; and 
yet, in spite of the fact that horses’ backs differ in 
shape as much as men’s feet do, side bars are made 
of one curve for the whole service, and backs, which 
are not made according to regulation, have to fit into 
a structure which is.” After reading this, one is 
scarcely surprised to learn that Mr. Smith is pre- 
paring a “ Military Manual of Saddles and Sore 
Backs.” 

This does not conclude Mr. Smith’s indictment 
against the present fashion of saddling cavalry 
horses. He complains that, by reason of long side 
bars, and undue weight, the free play of a horse’s 
bladebone is interfered with; and he goes so far as 
to say that three-fourths of the cavalry do ride on 
their horses’ blade-bones, ‘“ owing to the length of 
the saddle-tree and the arrangement which exists 
for securing the wallet.” It would seem that the 
saddle and the weight carried are both to blame for 
the present state of things. as it is Mr. Smith’s 


‘opinion that “the most perfectly devised saddle in 


the world would not admit of a horse carrying 
crushing weight every day for hours together with- 
out the skin resenting it.” One other point is, that 
too much weight is borne by the fore legs of a troop 
horse ; and the calculation of the lecturet is that 66 
to 68 per cent. of the rider’s weight is so carried ; and 
this, he says, is why so many more horses break down 
in front than behind. This is obviously true; but 
then we must not forget that the fore legs are 
destined to bear a greater proportion of the weight 
to be carried than the hind legs, though what the 
exact ratio should be we are not prepared to say. 
Then again, Mr. Smith tells us that his views on 
the matter are confirmed by a trainer, who asserts 
that “if we could put the jockey further back, the 
reduction in cases of breakdown wonld be con- 
siderable.” So it might ; but how about diminish- 
ing the horse’s speed? There is nothing that we 
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records of the Society will at least show that we have 
kept up the number ofits members and tried to do as 
good work as those who have gone before. , 

To the Secretaries of these Societies it generally fails 
to bear the burden of the work, and I am thankful to 
know that in Mr. Rogers [ have a colleague who will 
spare no pains to make our meetings as successful as 
hitherto. 

The Royal Veterinary College has just celebrated its 
Centenary amidst such an attendance of rank and in- 
tellect as never before assembled within its walls. 
From a small beginning one hundred years ago, it has 
gone on developing, until now it can boast of every 
facility for treating the diseases of all the domestic 
animals. When our first school opened its doors for 
students, one Professor and an assistant were the whole 
teaching staff ; and the horse, the unly animal to which 
attention was directed ; in course of time teachers of 
Anatomy and Chemistry were added, and later the ox, 
sheep, pig and dog were added to the subjects taught. 
The small acquaintance with allied sciences which once 
sufficed has given way to a demand for a very thorough 
knowledge of Chemistry, Physiology, and Botany ; even 
the new science of Bacteriology is now taught 
practically. 

The effect of all this teaching is shown by our different 
methods of practice. Bleeding was the great weapon 
against disease ; and blood was taken freely from animals 
whether suffering from injury, fever, or inflammation of 
special organs. This is all changed, and the improve- 
ment in the rate of mortality amongst our patients is due 
no doubt in a great measure to their better sanitary sur- 
roundings; but also in no small degree, to the conserva- 
tive line of treatment now adopted. Perhaps, however, 
our greatest triumph has been in the measures we have 
advised for preventing the contagious diseases of animals. 
The time is not long past when contugious diseases were 
believed to arise spontaneously, and to be carried in 
some volatile form through the atmosphere; these two 
theories implied the impossibility of stamping out the 
plagues which brought ruin upon stock owners. Separa- 
tion of diseased from healthy animals on an infected 
place was all that was done ; when once it was recognised 
that contagion was not volatile, and that the great epi- 
zootic diseases could not arise spontaneously, we were 
able to look forward with confidence to their extinction. 
Laws were made for that purpose, and they have done 
wonderful work. Cattle-plague was stamped out ; Foot 
and mouth disease has disappeared ; Small-pox in sheep 
has ceased its destructive outbreaks; Rabies is tem- 
porarily suppressed whenever it appears in a district. 
Pleuro- pneumonia is yielding to the well-advised action of 
the Board of Agriculture. It must not be forgotten that 
these results are due primarily to Veterinarians, not to 
Statesmen, and Agriculturists ; but in London, Glanders 
and Farey has detied all our efforts; although the disease 
is not seen so frequently as formerly, still, the outbreaks 
are very nuMerous; and I am of opinion that other 
measures will have to be adopted to exterminate these 
terrible diseases, say in the direction of compensation for 
compulsory slaughter of the diseased animals. I always 
think we have not had as much public recognition of our 
services as we deserve ; let us, however, be grateful. The 
State and the public have recognised our profession. 
Honours have fallen upon many of our members who 
have received from the State titles and distinctions. Of 
social recognition too, we have had our share. The di- 
ploma marks a professional man and a gentleman. 

Great as has been the progress made by our profession 
socially and otherwise, it will not do for us to rest satis- 
fied ; we must look forward hopefully to greater triumphs, 
and remember that as our position was won by the in- 
telligence and industry of our predecessors, so we must 
continue to strive to hold and improve it. Every one to 


us plays a part for good or evil; and, when we meet in 
bodies like this society, our actions affect us with evey 
greater force. 

And this brings me back from the profession generally 
to our own Society in particular ; this Centenary year of 
English Veterinary Science marks the coming of age of 
the Central Veterinary Medical Society. It is twenty. 
one years since Mr. George Armitage and others founded 
this society, and I think we may claim to be as active and 
sound now that we have reached maturity, as ever we 
were in our juvenile time. Our numbers have largely 
increased. Many of our old members have ceased to 
attend, some have passed away from us for ever. Much 
as we regret their loss, there is consolation in the fact 
that young men have joined us. A society such as this 
must always feel the loss of practitioners whom long ex- 
perience has supplied with corrected observation, 
and a vast store of clinical facts, but without change we 
should stagnate, and as older men give way to younger 
we ensure energy and progress. Veterinary science 
now-a-days presents a much wider field for contempla- 
tion and study than it possessed even twenty years ago. 
Through the medical papers, and our own periodicals weare 
kept informed ofall the latest observations and theories 
noted all over the world. For all new theories nothing 
is better than the critical consideration to which they are. 
here submitted; discussion is a great step towards 
ascertaining the truth ; and our debates, so long as they 
are conducted with fairness and good nature, are quite as 
essential to progress as the production of papers or the 
relation of cases. I might here remark, in passing, that 
the Council has decided to change the place of meeting; 
in future we shall meet as in bygone times at 10 Red 
Lion Square, I trust the change will be appreciated by 
the Fellows of the Society and that our meetings will be 
even more numerously attended than they have been at 
the First Avenue Hotel. 

Our Society is a comparatively rich one, a fact we owe 
to the contributions of the members in the past and the 
care with which our resources have been husbanded. We 
cannot be accused of any miserly spirit ; we have assisted 
to embellish‘our College in Red Lion Square by presenting 
it with two stained glass windows ; we have contributed 
towards the formation of a prize fund which may 
hereafter provide means for encouraging original re 
search; we have subscribed liberally to the Steel 
Memorial Fund, not only to mark our respect for an old 
member of this Society; but with a hope that the 
memorial will be a lasting encouragement to honest 
work, and we have attempted to resuscitate the art of 
dissection by offering a small sum to induce some coll: 
petition amongst students. 

Whether we do good or not we can trythfully say that 
we try to do so, and I have no doubt that the work 0 
this Society is altogether a good work, and one which 8 
almost as beneficial to the Profession as it is to its mel 
bers. We look back with satisfaction, and forward wit 
hope and determination. 


The address was much applauded, and a vote of thanks 
moved by Mr. Mutvey, and seconded by Capt. Rayos! 
was enthusiastically carried. 

The company then adjourned for the Annual Dinner ; 
thirty-five being present. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. VILLAR. - 


The presentation of the Testimonial to Mr. — 
Vitxar, the late Hon. Secretary, was made by the ~~ 
dent, who drew attention to the great indebtedness he 
the Society to Mr. Villar, for the very efficient ye 
had for so long carried out the duties of the secretary’ na 
Mr. Villar in a very pleasantly expressed — ‘eo 
knowledged his appreciation of the gift, and elicl 


the company a very hearty and prolonged applause. 
H. é. Rogers, How. Sec. 
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The second meeting of the session took place on Wed- 
nesday, November 4th, in the Theatre of the College, the 
President reading an essay on “ Veterinary Therapeutics.” 

He expressed his regret that this subject was so much 
neglected, but he thought the reasons were not far to 
seek. He attributed the neglect to the fact that there 


was uo special examination to be passed by the student, 
and secondly that so little had been done in the way of 
Veterinary Therapeutics that it was felt that we had not 
yet arrived at the proper doses, actions, etc., of medicines 
in the various domesticated animals. The Essayist then 
gave “ Tine. Opii ” as an example; he said that in 3-02, 
doses it relieved diarrhoea in horses, but that in the 
dog Tine. Opii was of little or no value, it being in his 
experience inert except in poisonous doses. The new 
theory of Dr. Lauder Brunton in reference to the action 
of Blister was then noted, as was also the physiological 
reason for the purgative action of Salts. 

A rather heated discussion took place on the action of 
Opium, which was sustained with great energy by Pro- 
fessors Macqueen, Penberthy, and Shave. 

There were present 39 members and 25 visitors, in- 
cluding Prof. Bayne, who opened the discussion. The 
members of the profession were represented by Vet. 
Capt. Raymond, Messrs, Walpole, Hutchins and Eagte. 

At the Council Meeting held afterwards in the Board 


Room the following gentlemen were elected as Vice- 

presidents :—Vet. Capt. Raymond, Messrs. F. W. Barrett, 

Walpole and Hutchins, whilst Prof. Pritchard and Mr. 
Wragg were re-elected. 


F. Hospay, Assist. Sec, 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


SADDLES anp SADDLERY—BITS BITTING 


_Although not intimately connected with civilian 
riding, there is much to interest riding men in a 
lecture delivered at Aldershot by Prof. F. Smith. 
The author has courteously sent us a copy of this 
Paper, and we have read it with no little interest, 
and, we hope profit. We have always maintained 
that the regimental riding master has, on the whole, | 
discharged his duty successfully. He has to teach | 
men whose tastes may lead them in the direction of | 
soldiering, but who do not necessarily possess an 
for management of horses. These. 

ever, as well as his more romising pupils, he 
has to knock into shape, ol we think that the 
general verdict will be that tue military riding 
master meets with more success than the civilian 
saatreotor. But with the bits and saddles the rid- | 
a arr has nothing todo. Certain patterns are 
“opted by the War Office, and they are used till 


| 


he ury, a piece of furniture designated by Mr. 


an instrument of torture,” made very 


heavy, and to some extent of iron, to stand the great 
weight and strain put upon them. It may be some 
sort of consolation to us that the cavalry of Germany 
France, Russia, and Austria ride heavier than 
our own; but Mr. Smith tell us that a British 
cavalry man, whose bodily weight is no more than 
10st. 71b., rides in service marching order no less 
than 19st. 8lbs. 440z. ‘The saddle complete weighs 
3st. 8oz.; clothing, arms, and ammunition 
account for 2st. 8lb. 1240z., while the kit and com- 
pedimenta weigh. 3st. lb. 50z. We might think 
that extraordinary precautions would be taken by 
the authorities to ensure the heavy load being car- 
ried as comfortably as possible by the troop horses. 
By the word authorities we mean the War Office, 
and not the regimental officers. 

On this subject let us quote Mr. Smith.—«TI once 
measured seventy-two horses for their saddles,” said 
Mr. Smith, ‘and I found four only of this number 
of exactly the same size.” This should surel y sug- 
gest the expediency of treating each case ‘on its 
merits;” for, as the lecturer truly observed, “I 
need not tell you that the saddle which fits the 
horse with low, thick withers is not suitable for he 
one possesing long razor-like withers; that the sad- 
dle of a roach-backed horse will certain! y produce a 
sore back if placed on the hollow-backed one ; and 
yet, in spite of the fact that horses’ backs differ in 
shape as much as men’s feet do, side bars are made 
of one curve for the whole service, and backs, which 
are not made according to regulation, have to fit into 
a structure which is.” After reading this, one is 
scarcely surprised to learn that Mr. Smith is pre- 
paring a “ Military Manual of Saddles and Sore 
Backs.” 

This does not conclude Mr. Smith’s indictment 
against the present fashion of saddling cavalry 
horses. He complains that, by reason of long side 
bars, and undue weight, the free play of a horse’s 
bladebone is interfered with; and he goes so far as 
to say that three-fourths of the cavalry do ride on 
their horses’ blade-bones, “ owing to the length of 
the saddle-tree and the arrangement which exists 
for securing the wallet.” It would seem that the 
saddle and the weight carried are both to blame for 
the present state of things. as it is Mr, Smith’s 
opinion that “the most perfectly devised saddle in 
the world would not admit of a horse carrying 
crushing weight every day for hours together with- 
out the skin resenting it.” One other point is, that 
too much weight is borne by the fore legs of a troop 
horse ; and the calculation of the lecturet is that 66 
to 68 per cent. of the rider’s weight is so carried ; and 
this, he says, is why so many more horses break down 
infront than behind. This is obviously true; but 
then we must not forget that the fore legs are 
destined to bear a greater proportion of the weight 
to be carried than the hind legs, though what the 
exact ratio should be we are not prepared to say. 

Then again, Mr. Smith tells us that his views on 


‘the matter are confirmed by a trainer, who asserts 


that “if we could put the jockey further back, the 
reduction in cases of breakdown wonld be con- 
siderable.’ So it might; but how about diminish- 
ing the horse’s speed? ‘There is nothing that we 
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kuow of to prevent any trainer from having a sad- 
dle which will enable the jockey to sit like a sweep’s 
boy on a donkey—i.e., right behind. 

‘The real state of the case, however, we take to be 
this, 
which would, among civilians, be regarded as up to 
no more than 12 to 13 stoné, are, as soon as they 
find their way into the ranks, asked to carry a 
weight which would be a burden even for a cart 
horse. Compare for, instance, the average troop 
horse with the hunters ridden by 16 and 17 
stone men. 

The remarks about 
worth reading, and it certainly does seem rather ab- 
surd to have a saddle with a very long framework 
and a short seat; and the lecturer was quite correct 
in stating that, as you shorten a man’s stirrup. you 
force him further back on the saddle. This, how- 
ever, raises an interesting question, The majority 
of hunting men sit too far back iu their saddles— 
assuming the time-honoured direction to sit in the 
middle of the saddle be correct; and as saddles are 
now made much more level from pommel to cantle 
than they used to be, it follows that there is less 
difficulty in getting back than when a horseman sat 
in a sort of valley. But a military saddle is a sort 
of valley; and therefore, to enable a man to sit 
comfortably in the hollow, the stirrups should not 
be shortend to a point which drives him up the hill 
towards the cantle. 

An interesting discussion followed the lecture, 
which may he read with advantage by civilians. 
The lecture may be had at a cost of threepence, with 
& penny more for postage, on application to the 
publishers, Messrs. Gale and Polden, 7 Wellington 
Street, Aldershot. 


“ CRIBBING.” 


Joun Witson, farmer, of Cross Rigg, Penrith, 
Cumberland, sued Joun Boswe horse dealer, Park 
Row, Nottingham, for £65, the value of a horse sold to 
defendant.—Mr. D. Daly appeared for the plaintiff; 
Mr. R. D. Lindsell represented the defendant—Mr. 
Daly explained that this was a second trial, the jury 
being unable to agree when the case was heard before 
Judge Bristowe. Plaintiff sought to recover the bal- 
ance ofa sum of money due to him as the price of a 
horse sold to defendant. On the 2nd of May last 
plaintiff sent the horse to Northallerton Fair to be sold. 
and defendant agreed to buy it for £65. At the time 
of the purchase some conversation took place between 
the plaintiff and defendant as to the soundness of the 
animal, and plaintiff now acknowledged that he did 
warrant the horse as sound, and he specially said it was 
not a crib-biter. Two days after the sale defendant 
wrote plaintiff saying that the horse was a crib-biter and 
unsound, and not up to warranty, and that plaintiff 
must take it back. Plaintiff replied that he was sure the 
horse was not addicted to this or any vice. He had had 
it for four years, and knew that it was sound. Defen- 
dant replied that if the horse was not taken back he 
should sell it, and charge the expenses of sale to plain- 
tiff. Plaintiff wrote that the horse was sound, and he 
should insist on receiving the £65. The horse was sold 
at the Nottingham Market for £52 10. Certain charges 
were deducted for sale, charges, and keep of the animal 
and £43 14s, was sent to the plaintiff. The action was 


he horse is overloaded to start with. Horses, 


the short-seated saddles are | 


brought to recover the rest of the £65. He should call 
some of the most eminent veterinary surgeons in the 
' country who would speak on the vice of cribbing. Mr, 
| Boswell had not acted straightforwardly in the matter, 
Whatever might be the case in regard to his allegations 
respecting the soundness of the horse on the days follow- 
ing the sale, he had not acted with that frankness in 
other respects which might have been expected. He did 
not announce the sale of the horse sufficiently, nor’ did 
he have it proclaimed in a proper way which would en- 
sure a good attendance, that the horse might be sold at 
a fair price. Mr. Boswell so arranged as to be the 
buyer of the horse. He sent an agent to the sale to bid 
forhim. The plaintiff also sent an agent to see that the 
sale was fairly conducted, and this agent would say that 
he found it difficult to find the place of sale, and the 
animal was about to be knocked down for £22, but heran it 
up in the interests of fairplay until it reached £52 10s, 
Two days after Mr. Boswell went to Rugely market, and 
sold the animal for £80 to a foreigner, whose name at the 
previous hearipg he professed not to kuow. He (the 
speaker) would now prove that he knew it quite well. 
Defendant had about £30 clear profit on the whole trans- 
action, and yet refused to pay the £21 due to the 
plaintiff—This statement was corroborated by the 
plaintift and William Savage, his groom. 

Prof. William Pritchard, M.R.C.V.S., of 5 Regent’s 
Park Road, London, gave expert evidence as to the vice 
of cribbing. A horse might crib in a halter, but if so 
he would do it on any hard substance, and his teeth 
would be worn down. A horse might be free from vice 
at night, and be a crib-biter the next morning. A 
cribbing horse was not considered sound. 

John Armstrong, veterinary surgeon, of Penrith, 
said that he had charge of the plaintiff’s horses. He 
saw this horse the night before it was sold, and it 
was not then a cribber He came to Nottingham to 
the sale of the horse. He was some time in finding 
where it was to be held. He asked to see the horse be- 
fore the sale, and was refused. It was in a worse state 
than when it was sold. After the sale he looked at it, 
and its teeth were not worn down. 

Mr. John Bell, M.R.C.V.S. gave expert evidence as to 
cribbing, and said that he had seen this particular horse 
in January last, and it did not crib then. 

Professor Wm, Williams, F.R.C.V.S., corroborated the 
previous experts as to thé nature of the vice of cribbing. 

Defendant stated that the day after he had taken the 
horse home he saw it cribbing at its halter. He did not 
think a horse could become so bad a cribber in ove 
night. Speaking of the sale, he said he did uot know 
that it was customary to advertise horse sales in the loca 
papers. He left the entire matter in the'hands of his 
auctioneer. 

His Honour said that the whole question now seemed 
to be whether the horse cribbed on the Saturday mormng 
of the sale. 

Mr Daly said that it was for the defendant to prov? 
that it did do so. He admitted it was possible that it 
cribbed on the Sunday morning. 

This wag the case for the plaintiff. : th 

Joseph Yelland, groom to the defendant, said that t ; 
horse cribbed on the Sunday morning, the day after ! 
was brought home. i 

His Honour remarked that if the horse suddenly ° 
came a crib-biter it might have become so between! 
leaving Mr. Wilson’s stables and the sale, and then oe 
be a cribber before the sale, and that would tell aga! 
the plaintiff, and the jury would have to decide the 
time at which it became a cribber. ed that 

Sir Henry Simpson, veterinary surgeon, stat tion 
cribbing was a habit that might arise from indigest 
or from contact with other cribbing horses. 


also arise from dentition. The symptoms we 
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any object in the stable, followed by a quite suppressed 
bite. Then the horse seemed to gain experience, and bit 
resolutely, and emitted a grunt, and was then a cribber. 
It was not in his experience that a horse could become 
a crib-biter without going through preliminary stages. 
The length of these stages varied very censiderably. 
Owners were afraid that certain horses were going to be 
cribbers, which meant that the preliminary symptoms 
had been observed, but he had not actually learned the 
habit. It took some time for a horse to be a bad 
cribber. He would probably be a very mild cribber for 
two or three days. There must, of course, be a beginning 
and the horse might have taken his first bite on the 
Sunday morning. 

His Honour: Then a warranty on the Saturday might 
be a perfectly good one ! 

Witness: Yes. 

Capt. Russell, veterinary surgeon, of Grantham, said 
that he did not think a horse could become a bad cribber 
in twenty-four hours. A confirmed cribber would crib 
20 or 30 times in a very few minutes. 

Francis Talbot, a veterinary surgeon, of Whatton-in- 
the- Vale, said he was 86 years old, and had practised as a 
veterinary since he was 14 years old. He had never 
known a horse to be sound one day and a confirmed 
cribber on the next day. 

Wm. Taylor, veterinary surgeon, said that he saw the 
horse in question when tied up in the defendant’s 
stables, and it began to crib directly. On the Monday 
after the sale it was a confirmed cribber. He should 
think that it could not have been free from vice on the 
previous Saturday. 

Charles Taylor, veterinary surgeon to the County 
Council, corroborated the opinion of the last witness. 
He should think the horse in question must have been a 
cribber fora month before the day of the sale. 

Mr. Lindsell then addressed the jury for the defence. 
After reviewing the evidence, he submitted that the de- 
fendants had proved their case jus+ too far. If that horse 
was a cribberon the Sunday morning, the witnesses for 
the defence said that it must have been one for some time 
before. One said a week and another a month. Now, 
cribbing was a very conspicuous vice, and must be seen by 
anyone often with the horse. It made a noise while 
cribbing, and could not be overlooked. This being so, 
the plaintiff must have come from Penrith to commit 
perjury. The same remark applied to Armstrong and 
others. He submitted that this was absurd. 
_ His honour, in addressing the jury, said they had 
Suply to decide whether the horse was a cribber on 
presen { May 2nd, when plaintiff sold it to defendant. 

it was Mr, Wilson deceived Mr. Boswell when he war- 
— the horse. The plaintiff’s case was strange if it was 

re. but strange things happened at times. The weight 
o expert evidence was about even on either side.—The 
a | retired to consider their verdict, and after nearly 
2 Aour’s absence they were unable to agree. 


ver ANNUAL REPORT OF 
E ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Re Annual Report is always interesting, as the 
a ases affecting Army horses are closely observed 
“aon Se reported. In times of peace they 
airly well the diseases prevalent in the 
always indicate the proportion of 
ry and mortality taking place in well-managed 
This is Colon 

el Lambert's first report since his 
accession to Chief of the department. From his 


summary we gather that, on March 3lst, 1891, 
there were 13,327 troop-norses, 226 mules, and 
1,721 chargers. The amount of inefficiency was 
higher than in the previous five years, owing to the 
oubreak of influenza which prevailed all over the 
country, The number of deaths was, however, 
slightly lower than in 1889. The total number of 
admissions for treatment was 8,772, or 65 per cent. 
of the average strength. The average number of 
days each horse remained under treatment was 20. 
Of these admissions only 13 died and 7 were 
destroyed. The largest number of cises were 
surgical diseases and injuries, consisting chiefly of 
wounds, bruises, saddle-galls, sprains, splints, and 
foot cases. In diseases of the chest and air passages 
there is a notable decrease in admissions for roaring 
—94 as against 214 in the previous year, This 
seems to be due entirely to the fact that operative 
interference has ceased, and it suggests that many 
horses that would have been operated on in the 
previous year continued to do their work without 
any necessity for operation. Last report, it will be 
remembered, promised a special report” on this 
subject, and we looked forward with much interest to 
the special report which would at last discluse the 
results of the much boomed ‘* surgical discovery.” 
There is no mention of it, and we conclude tnat 
we shall now never know all the results of Dr. 
Fleming’s experiments upon the roarers of the 
British Army. Although influenza was very pre- 
valent there was a decrease of strangles, and only 
one case of rabies. 

This is the third year in succession that the Army 
at home has been free from Glanders and Farcy. 
Every practitioner who has had to contend with 
these diseases in a large stud knows the extreme 
difficulty of exterminating them. Very great 
credit is due to the department for clearing the 
Army of this scourge and for maintaining it in a state 
of health. This condition has only been arrived 
at by the very greatest care, and doubtless at great 
cost. What would be the effect of a sudden 
necessity for the purchase of large numbers of 
horses? Undoubtedly the re-introduction of disease, 
great loss and trouble, with probably no little in- 
efficiency, So long as Glanders is permitted to 
exist in civilian stables so long do we run the risk 
of again contaminating the horses of the Army. 
This risk alone renders it imperative to increase the 
stringency of our Contagious Diseases (Animals’) Act, 
and we look to the military authorities to assist in 
obtaining such reform as will ensure their efforts 
not being nugatory. 

As might be expected the age at which most 
disease and mortality occurs is four years. The 
average age of the horses is 8}, and there are only 
eleven horses over 18 years of age. 

The average length of service is 74 years which 
indicates good management. 

Concerning sore-backs, which were a prominent 
lesion at the recent manceuvies, Professor Smith is 
referred to as having given a very valuable demon- 
stration to officers and non-commissioned officers, 
and the remark is made that ~The training of Sad- 
dlers is an important question: these men should 
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know something more than sewing leather and 
putting the parts of the saddle together ; they should 
understand the make of a horse’s back, how saddles 
produce injury, and the alteration to be effected in 
saddles to enable horses with sore backs to work.” 
To which we would only add that civilian saddlers 
would be the better of analogous informa‘ion in the 
making and fitting of collars. 

The Army Vaccine Institute is also mentioned 
and we find that “the total amount of lymph issued 
during the year was for 33,378 persons.” | 
obtained from calves. aud is quite a new feature in 
the services of the veterinary staff. The Director 
General remarks “ At the Home Stations the lymph 
has been remarkably successful,.a result which 
reflects the greatest eredit on Professors Smith and 
Rutherford who manage the Institute.” 

The following is an abstract of the returns of 
diseases :— 


| 3 | 
$5 eis lB 
eq Al <4 
| Yrs Mo 
General Diseases | 615 337 113° 20 2) 6 9 
Respiratory Apparatus , 921 683 53 5011) 6 8 
Circulatory do, .| 99 40 38 8 2/10 2 
Generative do. -| 2 18 2... ..| 6 1 
Digestive do. ; . 450 290 28 48 2) 8 11 
Liver and Spleen ‘ | a 6 5 
Nervous Apparatus . 38 6 10 67) 8 3 
Tegumentary Appa- | 
ratus . ‘ . | 260 212, 25)... ...1 7 9 
Locomotory Apparatus 2025 998 716) 152) 8 7 
Zymotic Disease . 1018 9385 10 25 1) 6 7 
Surgical Diseases and | 
Accidents . 3613 3205 258 1220; 8 2 
Total . 9043 67721281, 17298; 7 10 


Fellowship Examination. 
At the last examinatian for this degree un Uct. 
80th, the following gentlemen satisfied the examiners 
and received the diploma :—-A. Peele, W. Hartlepool; 
T. J. Harvey, S:. Columb; H. W. Caton, Mile End 
Rvad ; T. H. Merrick, Noithampton. 


Another Veterinary Honour. 

The election of Mayor afforded an illustration of 
the truth of the axiom that it is the unexpected 
which happens. The gentieman whom the Council 
has invested with the rube and chain of office did 
not himself know of the honour awaiting him until 
within a short time of the assembling of the Council 

The hearty applause from the burgesses which 
greeted Mr. Jas. Simpson on the election of Mayor 
attested the popularity of the choice made by the 
Council. The ratepayers, as a body. are quite pre- 
pared to find Mr. Simpson make an excellent 
Mayor. He succeeds au unusually able and active 


Sgr yes 


man, but no misgiving is felt as to either his desire 
or competence to maintain the highest traditions of 
the office conferred upon him. He is an old resi- 
dent, a gentleman of education and substance, a 
borough magistrate, and the possessor of varied 
experience and knowledge of the world. Supported 
as he has a right to expect he will be by his col- 
leagues, Mr. Simpson may be able to render the 
town much valuable service during his Mayoralty. 

The Maidenhead Advertiser, 


This is | 


The ‘‘ Veterinary Journal” and the A.V.D. 


We always supposed that our monthly journal 
was especially the organ of the Army V.S.; buta 
note to this month’s issue suggests that it no longer 
acknowledges common interests. Referring to the 
substantive rank, which they have just obtained, 
in place of relative rank, and which all the Service 
seem proud of, remarks are made which imply that 
it is not worth having, and entailed no labour or 
skill in getting. “This alteration,” says the 
journal, “inevitably fullows that which took place in 
the Army Medical Staff.” We were under the im- 
pression that it would not have followed unless it 
had beer skilfully piloted. The remarks which we 
quote below are too technical for our understanding, 
but they do not seem very enthusiastic :—‘ It is a 
matter for regret tbat the medical branch of the 
Service was not copied still further, and the 
| Veterinary Department re-named the ‘ Veterinary 
| Staff,’ as this does not clash with the co-operative 
store or outfitters’ businesses in the matter of 
branches. ‘lhe new titles are more convenient than 
the old, and while marking the position of the officer 
do not mislead, as the extent and limits of his sphere 
of usefulness are indicated by the professional prefix. 
The Principal Veterinary Surgeon is now to be 
designated Veterinary Colonel, and his fnnction 1s 
that of Director-General of the Department.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR TITLE. 
SIR, 

Some uncertainty seems still to exist as to the right of 
Registered Practitioners to- use the title, “ Vetermary 
Surgeon.” Let us see what the Veterinary Surgeos 
| Act says on the point. 

, Sec. 15. * Where at the passing of this Act any perso! 
_ practises, and has continuously for not less than "ve 


_years next before the passing of this Act practised veter- 


inary surgery in the United Kingdom, but is not on the 
Register of Veterinary Surgeons” (i.c., is not 1m 1881 4 
M.R.C.V.S.) “he shali be entitled . . . to be placed 
| on a separate register ” (that is, not among the members) 
“under the heading of ‘ Existing Practitioners.’ ’ On 
the 27th August, 1881, “the Register” referred to co” 
sisted of Members R.C.V.S. only. 
Starting with this as a basis, the Act orders a new 
register to be made. It gives until the 31st December, 
1883, for its completion. On the 1st January, 1884, ° The 


? 
Register ” comprises-—1, Members R.C.V.S. ; 2, Colonial 
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and Foreign Members ; and 3, Registered Practitioners. 
Now all rights and privileges are common to all indi- 
viduals whose names are on the Register except as 
specially reserved, To my m:nd the Act confers the title 
along with the power to practice. The members retain 
their distinctive addition, M.R.C.V.S., inviolable. 

If the registered man may not use the title “ Veterinary 
Surgeon,” we are reduced to the following position :— 
The “ Registered Practitioner” may practise veterinary 
surgery, recover fees in law, and enjoy in all respects 
equal privileges with ourselves; but he may, not use “ the 
title of ‘ Veterinary Surgeon’ or‘ Veterinary Practitioner’ 
or any name, title, addition, or description, stating that he 
is a veterinary surgeon or a practitioner of veterinary 
surgery, or of any branch thereof, or is specially qualified to 
practise the sane.”’ In short the law says to this nameless 
abomination which it has created: ‘“ Though in every 
respect I make you a veterinary surgeon, if you dare so 
much as to hint at it publicly nothing less than a fine of 
£20 will obliterate my sense of the outrage.” 

I put it to those who differ from my views: Does this 
seem rational! The registered man has equal rights with 
us; he must call himself something. If he may not use 
“Veterinary Surgeon” neither may he use anything 
which even remotely hints at his calling ; and when the law 
gave the substantial rights is it probable that it intended 
to withhold the name /—Your obedient servant, 


JNO. A. W. DOLLAR, M.R.C.V.S. 


Sir, 

I have watched with interest the many letters on the 
above, andam glad it will eventually be brought before 
the Council, although I am afraid they will not be able to 
prevent the R. P. using the title of Veterinary Surgeon. 

Your correspondents all admit them to be— 

Ist. Registered Practitioners. 

2nd. Enabled by Veterinary Surgeons’ Act of 1881 to 

recover fees. 

3rd. Allowed to treat and attend all cases in a general 

mixed practice. 

And they admit that the Act of 1881 was not meant to 
take away from then existing practitioners in any way 
any priviledge he had enjoyed up to that day. Now who 
can prove they did not use the title of Veterinary Sur- 
geon before 1881? A good many can prove they did. 

Then again, if he is an existing practitioner, what is he 
but a veterinary surgeon. Existing practitioner of what ! 
Existing of course means—having being or life. Prac- 
titioner means, I take it, one engaged in a profession. 
Then what profession are they engaged in. Would you call 
them medical men? I call them by the profession they 
practice, namely Veterinary Surgeons. 

Then, again, if they are allowed to recover fees under 
the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act and they are not Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, why not call it the Registered Practi- 
tioners’ Act? When we read of quacks sueing for 
professional fees, why can’t they recover under the head of 


Registered Practitioners of Quackery ? If the R. P. is not | 


a Veterinary Surgeon, what is he ? 
a. am awaiting with interest the time when it will be 
in thee rena out. The Act,I take it, was meant 
re 
MRCVS. © prevent quackery and protect the 
I quite agree with your correspondent that there is a 
Pent ster between the M.R.C.V.S. and the Regis- 
uh, N uenany Surgeon (which | think is their proper 
Re ) Poe though I have in my possession a bill from a 
na ered man with the M.R.C.V‘S. after his name, 
ate ihe uses at the present and has done for some time 
a _This I think is a gross infringemont. 
oping Iam not troubling you too much. 
Yours, Pa’s Boy Sam. 


THE CHARGE OF CRUELTY AGAINST A 
VETERINARY SURGEON AT LLANDUDNO. 


Dear Sir, 

The animadversions made on the above casein The 
Veterinary Record of October 31st are obviously penned 
by someone who cannot restrain his disappointment and 
vexation at the result of the trial, it would seem that spite 
and unreason is struggling for mastery in his excited 
and illregulated mind. The truth is the case was most 
carefully and patiently considered by the magistrates, and 
the decision arrived at was just the conscientious con- 
viction of nine-tenths of the persons in that crowded 
Court. The prosecution in this case made just the same 
mistake that they constantly make, viz. they tried to 
prove too much, they overdid it, they are not within 
exceeding the truth, the magistrates saw it, and nine- 
tenths of the persons in the Court saw it. To such an 
extent was this carried that the prosecuting solicitor felt 
compelled to say he disbelieved his own witness, and that 
such witness should be turned out of Court, and the 
Chairman on the Bench said “ Ido not believe him a bit.”’ 
A great attempt was made to show that a penknife was 
used, and to fix the time the mare took in dying ; some 
said three-quarters of an hour, others said 55 minutes. 
These statements were in keeping withthe rest of their 
exaggerations; it was disproved by most reliable evi- 
dence, and that from the commencement of the opera- 
tion to her death did not occupy half the time stated, 
and further that a penknife was never used at all but 
the proper instrument for the performance of such an 
operation. 

It must be remembered this mare broke her leg in the 
race-field some distance from the town, there was no 
getting a shot gun, no knife, no knacker, no nothing. 
Mr. Booth was requested by the owner to destroy her 
had he divided the carotid artery and jugular vein while 
the mare was standing up it is admitted on all hands she 
would have died in less than half the time, the blood 
pressure on the brain would be removed in much less 
time, and fatal syncope be the result ; but under the 
circumstances Mr. Booth was fully justified in casting 
the mare for the safety of the crowd. There wasa most 
excited dense crowd of two to three thousand persons all 
pressing close upon the mare, had he operated on her 
standing up she would doubtless have plunged about 
amongst the crowd, covering them with blood, and in all 
human probability wonld have fallen head first among 
and upon them, which would have been attended by 
serious if not fatal injuries, the method he adopted was 
by far the safest and best. Though occupying a longer 


| period it was not necessarily a painful death. 


Tuomas GReEAvVEs, F.R.C.V.S. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


Sir 
Through the medium of your valuable Journal I wish 


to direct the atteution of the Council of the R.C.V.S. tu 
the importance of entering into an agreement with the 
Medical Council to recognise our matriculation examina- 
tion, when raised to a proper standard. 

I understand the present time would be suitable to 
approach the matter, as there is to be a change in the 
veterinary matriculation. A practical recognition of 
our advanced position would be most opportune after so 


much boasting.—Yours, etc., 
“ Nemo FERE. 


[The two letters above, and one ov following page, were 
unavoidably held over from last week. | 
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because their Cockney accent would be “ip. 
sufficiently clear.” | Happily the purer English 
of Scotland is appreciated by the Southrons, »% 
the Scotch teachers could go to Londou. I am , 


TEACHERS AND EXAMINERS. 
Sir, 

On learning from your valuable paper that Prof. Wright |_ ; ; 
was an I hastened to therefore disposed to suggest the following ar. 
give his remarks all the attention they deserve. Indeed,| Tangement :— 
it is scarcely credible that anyone not thoroughly con-'4 That the teachers of Dick’s ought to examine at the 
versant with his subject would undertake to lecture; New College, and the teachers of the New College, 
about the management of a profession to which he has ought to examine at the Dick’s. The examina. 
not to belong. nd tions to take place concurrently. 
speech which bears upon the desirability of written ex- 
are required and that thanks to the infusion of fresh oug 
blood into the Council the reform will be carried 
out ata very early date. | We may therefore devote our Low. th d 
which, if properly worked out, cannot fail to solve the 
whole question of admitting students into the profes- by committer composed of the 


sion. Itisin considering these proposals that one dis- : : 
covers how very much more others know about our busi- Landlord of the Bell and Crown, 1 page oy 
. es suggestion in respectful deference to your o 
she Sows : that as Prof. Wright is not a veterinarian he may be 
1. That the written examinations shall be conducted impartial.) ’ 
by teachers. 


2. That the oral shall be conducted by practitioners 
assisted by teachers. 


THE PrRaActTicaL EXAMINATION. 


I am at a loss to understand the present clamour for 
3. That the teachers shall be always present at all ex- practical men and practical knowledge. These fads sad- 


aminations and shall have the right of altering the | gje Principals of schools with a deal of extra trouble and 
form of questions when they consider it not suffi- ‘expense which is quite unnecessary, for students acquire 
ciently clear. that is wanted after obtaining their diplomas, and | 
{t must be patent to all observers that there is nothing | think. if the question of handicraft is to be introduced 
unreasonable—nothing absurd in these proposals; but | jnto examinations the sooner they come to an end the 
in order that they may be properly appreciated, a little | the better——for the Principals. 
further development is necessary, in the form of a few Within its own limits the knowledge of the practical 
subsidiary suggestions. man is minute and precise, but its range is — 
. boundaries too narrow for the adequate examination 0 
a student. There is also a great deal of unfairness 
1. The papers for the written examination ought to be | these practical examinations, for it often happens that 
drawn up by a comnittee of professors: They | different candidates have to examine different horses, 
ought to be circulated amongst the students of the | which is not right. Cases have even been reported in 


| 


different colleges one month before the examina- 
tions are held. Complaints against any question 
ought to be lodged not less than four days prior to 
the examination. 


Any student who cannot answer a question ought to 
be made to substitute another which he can answer. 


For THE Orat 


A practitioner selected by a committee of candidates 
ought to be requested to ask questions, assisted 
by professors, in the presence of the students. 


Any question the practitioner might wish to propound 
ought to be first considered by the professors ; it 
should then be submitted to the assembled 
students, who in their turn ought to ascertain if 
the candidate considers it fair. If all agree that 
the question is “sufficiently clear,’ it might be 
put by the examiner (assisted by the professors) 
and answered by the candidate (assisted by 
the students). The system of the examination 
of the students by their own teachers must be 
condemned on the ground that it fails to offer any 
safeguard to the public interest; that it presents 
no adequate barrier to the success of insufticiently 
qualified candidates and, therefore, in order to 
guard against any little temptation which might 
thus arise, the oral examinations ought to be con- 
ducted by teachers who do not belong to the 
schools under examination; but the important 
objection ought not to be overlooked that the 
London teachers could not examine in the North, 


which different students have been asked to unnervé 
different legs. Iholda firm opinion that all should be 
treated alike, which is impossible if the men are que 
tioned upon different subjects. There is often 4 great 
deal of cruelty practised on these occasions ; the aniu! - 
being frequently compelled to stand upon three legs = 
they are even punched in the stomach to inquire 4 “ 
their wind. I maintain that all these things could be 
avoided by holding the practical examination 1n pee a 
all the candidates would then be served alike and oe 
would be no further danger of nervous mert cutting t b : 
fingers with the instruments, or getting kicked by 
fiery beasts which they are called upon to handle. - 

In concluding this letter I venture to hope that wd 
Wright’s suggestions will be properly appreciated, 
my developments will also be understood. 


Yours truly, EBENEZER 


— 


rs. 
:—Mess 
s Boy Sam, 
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e 
d be written on 0? 
ted by the names 4” 
for publication. 


ssed 20 Fulham 


Original articles and reports shoul 
side only of the paper, and auth entica 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily 


Communications for the Editor to be addre 
Road, 8. W. 
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